THE DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT

debate: for the Government was not defeated, and Lord Derby re-
garded as the primary reason 'the growing conviction* that in case of
necessity the Queen would sanction a dissolution.1 Lord Aberdeen's
opinion is rather surprising for such an early date. It must obviously
be related to the facts of the time. Lord Palmerston's Government had
secured an enormous majority in 1857, but had been defeated on the
Orsini Bill in 1858. Lord Derby's Government was thus in a substan-
tial minority, and the alternatives were a dissolution and the return of
Lord Palmerston. Seeing that Lord Palmerston had already been
defeated by that House of Commons and that Mr Disraeli had led the
House with some credit, the Queen's tentative decision not to allow
Lord Derby to ask the electorate for a majority was rather absurd.
A House of Commons which rejected both a Liberal and a Conservative
Government would need to be dissolved.

It may be doubted, however, whether the wider propositions laid
down by Lord Aberdeen could be defended. His own experience as
Prime Minister was small, though his experience as Cabinet minister had
been long. He had no experience of the reformed House of Commons,
except at a distance; and he was not a statesman accustomed to examine
constitutional principles, as Peel had been. It is not always true that
a refusal of dissolution implies resignation. It is not always necessary
that an incoming ministry should dissolve. Nor is it necessary that the
new minister should give reasons for a refusal in the House of Commons.

It is clear that subsequent Prime Ministers did not consider the
Queen's powers to be so limited as Lord Aberdeen suggested. In dis-
cussing the question as between dissolution and resignation in 1866,
Lord Russell said: 'Should they [i.e. the Government] be of opinion
that a dissolution is necessary.. .your Majesty would be entirely free,
either to accept that advice, or to adopt the alternative, namely the
resignation of your Majesty's ministers/2 Mr Disraeli stated the same
proposition, in more courtly language, in 1868.3 Lord Salisbury in
1886 was quite clear that Mr Gladstone might be refused leave to dis-
solve. But he advised the Queen to give leave because 'it is the natural

1 Hid. ist series, in, p. 369.

3 Hid. 2nd series, I, p. 337; Life of Lord John Russell, II, p. 416.

3 Life of Disraeli, II, p. 372.
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